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For ** The Friend.” 


Observations on Slavery and the Slave- Trade, 


and the method of extinguishing them. 
(Continued from page 379.) 


It requires little reflection to convince us 
that the value of all the great staples of the 
slave-states, depends upon the demand for 
them in the free states and in Europe. 
Manufactures have never flourished where 
the operatives were slaves; and it is not pro- 
| bable they ever will.* The machinery which 
gives such surprising efficiency to manufac- 
turing industry, does not spring up among 
slaves.| The nature and appendages of slave- 
labour greatly obstruct, if they do not abso- | finally, that it gives vitality to a cruel preju-|the purchasers. 
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tercourse with the free states furnish an equi-|cruelties, which add to its criminality, and 
valent for all they receive from them; still a| which do not commonly attach to the slavery 
comparison between these opposite sections of | of the United States ; yet we should find it no 
the union ; a view of their relative advance-| easy affair to draw any other distinction, than 
ment in every thing connected with national | one of degree, between the criminality of pur- 
prosperity and happiness ; must lead to the|chasing a slave in Africa, and bringing him 
conclusion, that as patriots, and members of|to this country for sale, and purchasing one 
this great and growing republic, we are bound | here, who was thus bought, or whose mother 
to use such Christian means as we can com-|or grandmother was imported, and retaining 
mand, to change the unnatural relation of|him in servitude for life. So far as the rights 
master and slave. The operation of slavery |of the slave are concerned, the injustice is 
upon the prosperity and happiness of those | essentially the same, And I cannot see that 
who support it, manifests the expediency, asa | the case is changed, in principle, by ne 
mere question of policy, of labouring to effect | the ancestor of the slave to have been part o 

its early extinction. But the great and all-| the cargo bought in 1620, by the Dutch ship 
absorbing consideration is, that the whole sys-| which introduced negro slaves into Virginia, 
tem is radically unjust; that as it originates|and the present owner to hold by lineal suc- 
in violence, and must be supported by force,|cession from an original purchaser. If, 
its maintenance cannot be reconciled with the | therefore, we overlook the technicalities of 
doctrines of the Christian religion; that it|our laws, and regard only the principles in- 
degrades its victims below the proper level of | volved, we must place the foreign slave-trade, 
humanity, and unavoidably deteriorates the|and our domestic slavery in the same cate- 
morals of both masters and slaves; that by|gory. I am not about to assert that their cri- 
giving a mercantile value to human beings, it| minality is exactly the same. But the pur- 
stimulates and keeps alive that concentration |chasers of the imported slaves support the 
of abominations, the African slave-trade ; and | traffic; and the holders perpetuate the acts of 
If the first part of the pro- 


lutely exclude the improvements, both as to | dice against the coloured race, which presents | cess is criminal, as even slave-holders admit 


methods and instruments, which are continu- 


ally going on among the free. 


Could it even be proved that the parts of 
the United States where slavery prevails, do 


a stubborn obstacle to their advancement in|it to be, the latter can hardly be innocent, 
religion and morals. The holders of slaves are accessaries, at least 

Considering then, as already observed, that |after the fact, to their importation, What 
this cruel institution owes its vitality to the|opinion does the common sense of mankind 


actually support the system; and in their in- | demand for the products of slave-labour, and | pronounce of those who are accessary to pira- 


that this demand is chiefly kept up by those 
who do not hold slaves themselves, or believe 
* Asa proof of this declaration, we may observe the | that slave-holding is right ; what course ought 
following statistical facts furnished by the census of | the advocates of aniveres! righteousness— 
1840. From this census we find there were predu- . & , 
ced :-— those who desire to promote the substantial 
Tonsof iron Value ofwosten Do. of cot- advantage of masters and slaves—to pursue ? 
Inthe free states 165,791 $30,015,292 $42,666,006| . Viewing the system of negro slavery as a 
In the slave do.. 56,835 675,707 3,723,705| Whole, and applying the maxims which are 


Amount invested in the manufacture of leather. | usually admitted in criminal cases, we are 
In the free states $1 1,642,105. In the slave do $3,789,999 


The value of the woolen goods manufactured in Mas- 





cy of any other kind? Would the guilt of the 
accessary be diminished, if his support involv- 
ed a continuation of the violence by which the 
piracy was effected ? 

If we look further, and inquire what sup- 
ports slavery ; we find a ready answer; the 
demand for the produce of slave-labour. If 
the purchasers of slaves support the trade ; 
and the purchasers of slave-produce support 


likely to arrive at some startling results. The|the slavery which springs from it; can we 


eachesttis alone, ie more then ton times an gvest as thet foreign slave-trade has, for more than twenty | evade the conclusion, that by buying and con- 
a collectively ; the cotton goods | Years, been branded as piracy by the laws of | suming the products of slave-labour, we are 
manufactured there are valued at $16,553,423, or nearly |the United States, and Great Britain; and | giving support, remotely, if not immediately, 


five times the amount of the southern products. Even | probably a large majority of both nations are 
the little state of Rhode Island outruns the whole south satisfied that these laws should remain un- 


in th fact f , and it i 7 
habrice oo of wool, and almost doubles it in changed. Yet the essence of the crime, when 


The great staples of the slave states, are rice, sugar, | Committed at home, is sanctioned in half the 
cotton and tabucco. states of the Union. That crime is treating 


South Carolina produces about three-fourths of the i ize. Whe 
rice; Louisiana raises nearly four-fifths of the sugar ; human beings as merchandize hether the 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana cultivate slave-trader kidnaps his victims on the Afri- 
three-fourths of the cotton ; and about two-thirds of the|C@2 coast, or purchases them of a regular 
tobacco spring from Maryland, Virginia and Ken.|slave-merchant; whether the slaves, when 
tucky. taken on board, are confined in chains, within 

+ The cotton gin, without which the cultivation of | the pestilential hold of a crowded vessel, or 


the plant could hardly have become an object of much | rendered as comfortable as a sea-voyage can 
importance to the South, was invented by Eli Whitney, 


a native of Massachusetts, And the opposition which 


he experienced in his attempts to secure the reward of tained on board, to be sold as slaves, the pun- 


his ingenuity, may be regarded us a tolerable specimen | iShment, prescribed by law, is death. 
of slave-holding morality. 


true, the foreign trade is usually attended with 


It is| worthy of sober examination. 


to the traffic in slaves, as well as to slavery 
itself? Can we deny the charge of being ac- 
cessaries to slavery, not merely after, but 
simultaneous with, the fact ? 

My readers will please to observe that I 
am not making charges, but proposing ques- 
tions. I leave it to others to draw the dis- 
tinction between the support of this kind of 
piracy and others. I am not about to assert 
that all are guilty who contribute to the main- 
tenance of a system which is based on vio- 
lence and wrong, and which deprives a large 


make them; still if they are received and de-| part of our fellow-men of their unalienable 


rights. But I do say, that I think the subject 
Experience 
has sufficiently proved, that while a market is 
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open where men and women can be sold, with | 


the holders of slaves will be generally induced | 
to relinquish the practice, while they find a| 
ready market for the proceeds of their labour, | 
among the opponents of slavery. | 
am aware it will be said by some, that the | 
proper mode of extinguishing slavery is to 
rely upon moral suasion ; to convince the un- 
derstandings, and reach the consciences of 
those who are engaged in it. This, I agree, 
is the proper mode of correcting the vices of | 
society of every kind. Yet we generally ad- 
mit, that we ought to withhold our assistance | 
in all criminal cases. The apostle laboured 
to convince the Ephesians that they were no 
gods which were made with hands; but we 
do not find that he endeavoured to conciliate 
the craftsmen of Diana by purchasing their 
silver shrines. I remember hearing, many 
years ago, of a case, probably an imaginary 
one, in which one friend went to expostulate 
with another against the practice of retailing 
ardent spirits; and, when he had done, pur- 
chased a bottle of rum to take with him. If} 
a merchant in Philadelphia, conscientiously 
opposed to slavery, should write to a cotton 
planter in Louisiana, expostulating, in the) 
most Christian spirit, against the practice of! 
holding his fellow-men in bondage, warning | 
him, io the most solemn manner, against en- | 
riching his own family with the gains of un- 
righteousness ; and then close his letter with | 
an offer to take his whole cotton crop for the | 
ensuing year, and to make such advances upon 
it, as might be required to bring it forward in 
season; we can hardly imagine the planter 
likely to be much edified by the religious, 
however he might be pleased with the mer-| 
cantile part of the communication. He would 
probably conclude, that the advice to abandon 
slave-holding’was very good, but the encour- 
agemont to coutiuue it was still better. 

Now it must be admitted, that while we! 
consider the foreign slave-trade as a system of | 
unmixed criminality, and the slavery of the| 
United States as intrinsically and totally | 
wrong, the produce of slave-labour comes to 
us considerably diluted. ‘The slaves supply 
the physical force, but the capital and skill | 
are furnished chiefly by others. The labour- 
ers are also supported, though often in a very 
wretched manner. Hence the products of 
their toil may be considered as partially paid 
for. The raw material, furnished by servile | 
labour, is, in many cases, greatly changed and | 
improved by the hands and machinery of free- 
men. Consequently the consumers, who actu- 
ally pay all the expenses, and support the 
whole fabric, receive their supplies of slave- 
produce, blended and diluted with the labours 
of the free. It no doubt often happens, that 
an article furnished originally by the labour of 
slaves, reaches the consumer so blended with 
the improvements of freemen, that the part 
extracted from the uncompensated drudgery 
of the slave, constitutes only a small fraction 
of the whole. Yet, after all deductions and 
allowances, the sorrowful fact remains ; there 
is a mixture which cannot be washed away by 
all its transmutations; there is death in the 








| ever clear, of the reasoning faculty ; I readily | 


|est another man’s servant, to his own master | 


|sive as to silence opposers. 


| men, were in the practice of holding slaves. 


pot; the purchase of slave-produce supports | trinsically unjust as negro slavery is now ad- 
an extravagant profit, méans will be found to| the whole system of slavery ; and those who| mitted to be, may we not rationally fear that 
supply it. And it is not very probable that | purchase that produce contribute to that sup-| our habits of living, in such points as furnish 


port. 
Mixed as the trade in the productions of | 
slave-labour has Jong been, and blended as} 
those products are with the results of compen- 
sated industry, I am not disposed to charge! 
the guilt of slavery upon those, who, with up- 
right intentions, and perhaps with but little 
examination of the subject, are in the practice 
of trading in, and using, without restraint, 
such articles as are obtained almost exclu- 
sively by the labour of slaves. The apostolic 
injunction, ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind,’ is certainly applicable to this 
case, as well as others. It is, however, im- 
portant, that we should be fully persuaded ; 
and that our persuasion should be well found- 
ed. We have no right to suppose that the 
apostle intended to sanction any practice which 
was not sustained by a persuasion capable of 
bearing a strict and impartial scrutiny. 
Believing, as I do, that a portion of Divine 
and saving light is given to every son and_| 
daughter of Adam, and that our safety in the 
present life, and prospect of acceptance in that | 
which is to come, are much more dependent 
upon our attention to the monitions of this! 
sacred leader, than upon the deductions, how- 
admit that we are mistaking our proper busi- | 
ness, if we assume the office of judges of other | 


men’s consciences. ‘ Who art thou that judg- | 


he standeth or falleth.’ 

Yet, if we reflect on our liability to pursue, 
with little consideration, the course in which 
others are walking, and in which we ourselves 
have hitherto walked, we may be convinced 
of the advantage of having the understanding 
enlighted on this, as well as other subjects 
connected with our moral and religious duties. 
‘I'he Apostle Paul reasoned with Felix on right- 
eousness, ternperance, and judgment to come. 
Our Lord also, though he always taught the 
people as one having authority, frequently 
condescended to reason with them; and his 
reasoning was uniformly so direct and conclu- 
We know the 
time has been, when numbers of our Society, 
and some of them unquestionably religious 





The injustice of slavery was the same a cen- 





tury ago as it is now; the principles of uni- 
versal righteousness were the same; and we 
certainly cannot suppose that the Divine wit- 
ness was less capable then than it is now, of 
showing man the error of his ways. It is not 
for us to decide how far the whispers of con- 
science were disregarded by our slave-hold- 
ing friends; but I confidently believe, that if 
the evils of slavery and the slave-trade had 
been as fully developed, and as clearly under- 
stood two hundred years ago, as they are now, 
they never would have been tolerated in our 
religious Society. With minds irradiated by 
the light of our day, the voice of conscience 
would have been tov loud to be disregarded. 
Seeing that a society, professing as our’s 
has always done, could in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, indulge a practice so in- 


any support to that system, require reforma- 
tion? Let us then look a little more closely 
into this subject, and endeavour to discover 
whether the nature of the case will not sug- 
gest both the duty and the means of at least 
decreasing the evils of slavery. 

And here let me observe, once for all, that 
whatever conclusions may be drawn, appa- 
rently condemning the common practice in 
relation to the products of slave-labour, they 
will not be presented in the spirit of censure 
or dictation. I freely concede, to all my 
readers, the right of judging for themselves, 
how far these conclusions, or any others which 
can be deduced from arguments, ought to 
influence their conduct. 1 only solicit a can- 
did examination of the subject, and a proper 
regard to such impressions of duty as may be 
made on their own minds. 

Supposing that negro slavery, instead of 
being engrafted upon the institutions of the 
country, was of recent introduction ; that one 
cargo of slaves was known to have been pro- 
cured on the African coast, by the methods 
usually adopted ; that they had been crowded 
to suffocation in the hold of the vessel, and 
thus conveyed across the Atlantic; that the 
survivors were sold at auction to two or three 


| planters in one of our southern states; that 


these planters openly avowed their intention of 
keeping them and their posterity as slaves for 
life ; and that by their labour they were culti- 
vating sugar and cotton, which they offered 
one or two cents a pound below the usual price 
of those articles; or that they were furnish- 
ing them of a quality not to be elsewhere ob- 
tained at any price ; would the moral and reli- 
gious part of the community agree to purchase 
their goods? If a few mannfacturers should 
buy their cotton, and a few retailers procure 
their sugar, would not the judgment of the 
people condemn such conduct, and reject its 
profiered advantages’? If we would generally 


| withhold our custom, when the slaves consti- 


tuted a single cargo, because the whole pro- 
cedure was iniquitous, and its advantages the 
gain of oppression ; is the turpitude less when 
the slaves amount to millions, not imported 
from Africa, but born on the land which they 
cultivate? In the case supposed, I apprehend 
we should agree that if we could not prevent 
or mitigate the sufferings of the slaves, we 
ought at least to keep clear of encouraging 
their masters by purchasing the produce of 
their plantations. 

When a practice which is essentially vi- 
cious, has been long indulged, and incorpora- 
ted with our habits and manners, we are apt 
to say and think, it must be gradually cor- 
rected. ‘The human mind is so constituted, as 
to be generally slow to receive the evidence, 
however furnished, which shows the necessity 
of correcting any established practice. Hence 
most wide-spread evils, both of thought and 
action, are gradually corrected, if corrected 
at all. But I conceive the true Christian 
mode is to apply the remedy, as quickly as 
possible after the evil is discovered. There 
is not much danger but the extinction of sla- 
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very in this country will be gradual enough, if 
peaceful means only are used to effect it. I 


however do not wish the work to proceed so| fore, to estimate the age of ancient yews by 
gradually as to make no perceptible progress | assuming a line per annum, as their average 
during my time. It was, at one time, resolv- growth indiameter. Their age would in this 


ed by the British Parliament that the slave- 
trade ought to be gradually abolished. But 
this was soon found to mean nothing more 
than that it should not be done then. 
way robbery was very prevalent in the days 
of Alfred. Whether any of his counsellors 
advised him to abolish it gradually, I am not 
informed. It appears, however, by the histo- 
ry of the time, that his measures were direct- 
ed to its immediate extinction. And probably 
no body now supposes he acted too hastily én 
the case. The plan of abolishing slavery 
gradually in the British West Indies, was 
tried for nearly thirty years. But as it was 
found that the work was making little or no 
progress; if indeed it was not actually retro- 
grading; the voice of the nation demanded 
and obtained the immediate abolition of sla- 
very there. Nearly eight hundred thousand 
slaves were transformed in one night into free 
persons. And if ever a measure was proved 
by its result to have been a wise one, that was. 
The oft-repeated predictions of ruin and mas- 
sacre, from turning loose, at once, such a 
horde of half-savage negroes, sore with the 
inflictions of slavery, were given to the 
winds. 
(Remainder next week.] 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
THE LONGEVITY OF TREES. 
(Continued from page 380.) 


| little less than this rate, during the next cen- 


tury or two. De Candolle professed, there- 





| way be readily computed by measuring their 
circumference, and thence obtaining the ra- 
idius in lines; the tree being reckoned as 


eter. Since all trees grow the more slowly | 
as they advance in years, this method would | 
seem to be a safe one, if we were well assured 
that the average rate of growth has been cor- 
rectly assumed. But extended observation 
upon yews in England has shown, that young 
trees often grow much more rapidly than De 
Candolle supposed ; so that, from the applica- 
tion of his rule to yews not more than four or 
five hundred years old, we should be liable 
greatly to exaggerate their age. But it is 
also found that still older trees grow so much 
more slowly, that the rule may be applied to 
| very ancient yews, with reasonable probabili- 
| ty that the estimate will fall beneath the truth, 
and make them appear younger than they re- 
ally are. The greater the circumference of 
the tree, the less the danger that its more 
rapid early growth will falsify the estimate. 
The adoption of this rule leads, however, to 
rather startling conclusions. 

The computed age of the famous Yews of 
Fountains’ Abbey, near Ripon, in Yorkshire, 
is to a great extent sustained by the history of 
the abbey itself, as chronicled by Hugh, a 
monk of Kirkstall, whose narrative—still pre- 





the south side of the abbey; all standing at 
this present time, [1658,] except the largest, 
which was blown down about the middle of the 
last century. They are of an extraordinary 
size ; the trunk of one of them is twenty-six 
feet six inches in circumference, at the height 
of three feet from the ground ; and they stand 
so near each other as to form a cover almost 
High- | many years old as there are lines in its diam- | equal to a thatched roof. Under these trees, 


we are told by tradition, the monks resided 
till they built the monastery ; which seems to 
be very probable, if we consider how little a 
yew tree increases in a year, and to what a 
bulk these are grown.”—Burton, Monast., 
fol. 141. 

We have Pennant’s measurement of one of 
these trees, taken in 1770, giving it a diame- 
ter of eight feet five inches, or 1,212 lines. 
Hence, according to De Candolle’s rule, it was 
then 1,200 years old. 

The fine yew at Dryburgh Abbey, which is 
supposed to have been planted when the abbey 
was founded in 1136, and which is in full 
health and vigour, has a trunk only twelve 
feet in circumference; its estimated age would, 
therefore, be less than 600 years. 

The “ Ankernyke Yew,” near Staines, a 
witness of the conference between the English 
Barons and King John, and in sight of which 
Magna Charta was signed (between Runny- 
mede and Ankernyke house,) measures twen- 
ty-seven feet eight inches in circumference, 
and should therefore be 1,100 years old, which 
is about the age tradition assigns to it. The 
trunk of the “ Darley Yew,” in Derbyshire, 





served, it is said, in the library of the Royal 
Society—forms the basis of the well-known 
account in Burton’s Monasticon. This mo- 


The yew has, probably, 


a well-founded| 9@8tery, the noble ruins of which are now 


claim to its reputation, as the longest-lived overlooked by the venerable trees that watct- 


tree of Northern Europe; and its longevity 
appears the less surprising, when the close- 
ness and incorruptibility of the wood are con- 
sidered, as well as its extreme slowness of 
growth. A yew 


“ Of vast cireumference and gloom profound” 


is truly, as Wordsworth has it, 
“a living thing, 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed.” 

The frequent occurrence of ancient yews 
in English church-yards is simply and beauti- 
fully explained by Bowman ;—the Yew, being 
indisputably indigenous to Great Britain, and 
being, from its perennial verdure, its longevi- 
ty, and the durability of its wood, at once an 
emblem and an example of immortality, its 
branches would be employed by our Pagan 
ancestors, on their first arrival, as the best 
substitute for the cypress, to deck the graves 
of the dead, and for other purposes ; and the 
custom, like others of heathen origin, would 
naturally be retained and engrafted upon 
Christianity, at its first introduction. 

From the insnection of various trunks of 
two or three hundred years old, De Candolle 
drew the conclusion, that the trunk of the 
yew increases in diameter at the rate of a lit- 
tle more than a line—the twelfth of an inch 
—in @year, for the first 150 years, and at a 





ed its erection, was founded in the year 1132, 
by Thurston, Archbishop of York, for certain 


monks, whose consciences, being too tender 


adopting the more rigid rule of the Cister- 
cians, then recently introduced into England. 

«“ At Christmas,” therefore, says Burton, 
“the Archbishop being at Ripon, assigned to 
these monks some land in the patrimony of St. 
Peter, about three miles west of that place, 


having a mean diameter of nin@ feet five 
inches, would, by this rule, be 1,356 years 
old. The yew in Tisbury church-yard, Dor- 
setshire, the trunk of which measures thirty- 


sever fuws ia escanmmbcanaa he 
almost 1,600 years old. ‘The same computa- 
tion, applied to the “ superannuated yew tree 
of Braburne church-yard, Kent,” which, by 


cworld maser 


to allow them to indulge in the relaxed habits|the measurements of Evelyn himself, and of 
of their own order, made them desirous of|Sir George Carteret, was fifty-eight feet ele- 


ven inches in circumference, in the year 1660, 
would give it the respectable age of 2,540 
years at that time! This tree has long ago 
disappeared. But it did not greatly exceed 
in size the yew, still extant in Fortingal 
church-yard, in Perthshire, Scotland, situated 


for the erecting of a monastery. The spot of| in a wild district among the Grampian Moun- 


ground had never been inhabited, unless by 
wild beasts, being overgrown with wood and 


brambles, lying between two steep hills and | 


rocks, covered with wood on all sides, more 
proper for a retreat for wild beasts than for 
the human species.. . Richard the Prior 
of St. Mary’s at York, was chosen abbot by 
the monks, being the first of this Monastery 
of Fountains ; with whom they withdrew into 
this uncouth desert, without any house to shel- 
ter them in that winter season, or provisions 
to subsist on, but entirely depending on Di- 
vine Providence. There stood a large elm in 


tains, which forms a good collateral witness to 
| the credibility of Evelyn’s account. The trunk 
| of the “ Fortingal Yew” was fifty-two feet in 
circumference, when measured by Daines 
| Barrington in 1769 ; or fifty-six feet six inch- 
es, according to Pennant’s somewhat later 
measurement; the discrepancy being, no 
doubt, attributable to the fact, that the two 
measurements were taken at different heights. 
\In Barrington’s time, the surface was nearly 
‘entire at the base, although upon one side all 
|the interior had decayed. Afterwards, the 
‘cavity reached the opposite surface ; and the 





the midst of the vale, on which they put some | trunk at length separated into two distinct 
thatch or straw, and under that they lay, ate,|semicircular portions, dead and decaying 
and prayed; the bishop for a time supplying | within, but alive and growing at the circum- 
them with bread, and the rivulet with drink. | ference, between which the rustic funeral pro- 
But it is supposed, that they soon changed the poneeee were long accustomed to pass, on their 


shelter of their elm for that of seven yew 


way to the grave. In this condition, it is 


trees, growing on the declivity of the hill on|figured by Strutt, as the first illustration of 








THE FRIEND. 
his Sylva Scotica ; but he has omitted to in-|six feet in circumference, at six feet above the /cone and pine tree, which I wanted to obtain, 
form us when the sketch was taken. We sus-jearth’s surface; and rises to the height of and drew his attention to it, when he instantly 
pect, that it represents the tree as it appeared two hundred and thirty feet,—one hundred | pointed with his hand to the hills fifteen or 
more than fifty years ago; for, if we rightly |and twenty of that height without a limb.|twenty miles distant towards the south ; and 
apprehend the account given by the excellent |One which was measured by a member of|when I expressed my intention of going 
Dr. Neill, of Edinburgh, who visited the place|their party is said to have been forty-two feet | thither, he cheerfully set about accompany ing 
in the summer of 1833, one of these half-/#@ girth, at a height beyond the reach of an|me. At mid-day I reached my long wished 
trunks has now disappeared, with the excep-| ordinary man, and was estimated to reach the |for pines, and lost no time im examining 
tion of some decayed portions that scarcely |altitude of three hundred feet!* This ac-|them, and endeavouring to collect specimens 
rise above the soil; but the other, which still | count, so far as respects the general height of|and seeds. New and strange things seldom 
shoots forth branches from the summit, “ gives|the tree has been amply confirmed by suc- | fail to make strong impressions, and are there. 
a diameter of more than fifteen feet; so that | ceeding travellers, and especially by that en-|fore frequently overrated; so that, lest | 
it is easy to conceive, that the circumference |terprising botanist, the late Douglas, | should never again see my friends in England, 
of the bole, when entire, should have exceeded | whose name the species bears, and to whom |to inform them verbally of this most beautiful 
fifty feet.” Considerable spoliations,” Dr, | its discovery is generally attributed. He was|and immensely grand tree, I shall here state 
Neill farther observes, “have évidently been | really the first to make known the Lambert|the dimensions of the largest I could find 
committed on the tree since 1769 ; large arms | Pine (Pinus Lambertiana) to the scientific |among several that had been blown down by 
have been removed, and masses of the trunk | world ; a species which grows on the southern |the wind. At three feet from the ground, its 
itself carried off by the country people, with |frontiers of the Oregon Territory, and in| circumference is fifty-seven feet nine inches; 
the view of forming quechs, or drinking-cups, | Northern California: the height of which is a one hundred and thirty-four feet, seventeen 
and other relics, which visiters were in the|the more extraordinary, as the trees do not) feet five inches; the extreme length two hun- 
habit of purchasing. Happily, further depre-|form a thick forest, but are rather sparsely | dred and forty-five feet. The trunks are un- 
dations have been prevented by means of an| scattered over the plains. To give our read- | commonly straight, and the bark remarkably 
iron rail, which now surrounds the spot; and|ers some idea of the hardships which this in- | smooth for such large timber, of a whitish or 
this venerable yew, which, in all probability, | defatigable collector endured, and the risks at| light-brown colour, and yielding a great 
was a flourishing tree at the commencement |which our nurseries have been stocked with | quantity of bright amber gum. The tallest 
of the Christian era, may yet survive for cen- | the trees, and our gardens with the now fami- | stems are generally unbranched for two-thirds 
turies to come. liar flowers of Oregon and California, we ex- | of the height of the tree ; the branches rather 
But we must not forget the typical repre-| tract from the Journal of Douglas a portion of | pendulous, with cones hanging from their 
sentatives of the class of coniferous trees, the |the account of his visit toa group of these | points, like sugar-loaves in a grocer’s shop. 
stately pines and firs ; several species of which| Lambert Pines; merely remarking, that it}These cones are, however, only seen on the 
attain a great size, and especially an unexam- | seems to afford a fair specimen of the perils |loftiest trees, and the putting myself in pos- 
pled ‘height. Indeed, their mode of growth | which he continually incurred. session of three of these (all I could obtain) 
—their straight, regularly tapering trunks,| ‘ 25th.— Weather dull, cold, and cloudy.|nearly brought my life to a close. As it was 
carried gadily upwards by the coatioved | When my friends in me, en are made ac-|impossible either to climb the tree, or hew it 
prolongafion of the leading shoot, as well as | quainted with my travels, fear they will think |down, I endeavoured to knock off the cones 
the small latteral extension of their branches lthat I have told them nothing but my mise-| by firing at them with ball, when the report of 
—is extremely favourable to loftiness of sta-|ries. This may he very true; but I now|my gun brought eight Indians, all of them 
ture, and to full development in the midst of| know, as they may do also, if they choose to| painted with red earth, armed with bows, ar- 
the Co-ed ek twee wer OWL GOUMTY | come here on sdch an expedition, that the ob-|rows, bone-tipped spears, and flint knives. 
abounds. We need not dwell upon so familiar [Jects of which [ am in quest cannot be obtain- | They appeared any thing but friendly. 1 en- 
an object as our own white pine, which, like|ed without labour, anxiety of mind, and no|deavoured to explain to them what I wanted, 
Saul, “from his shoulders upwards, higher |smallrisk of personal safety, of which latter|and they seemed satisfied, and sat down to 
than any of the people,” lifts its kingly form | statement my this day’s adventures are anin-|smoke ; but presently I perceived one of 
above its forest-brethren, to the altitude of|stance. I quitted my camp early in the|them string his bow, and another sharpen his 
from one hundred and fifty to at least one hun- | morning, to survey the neighbouring country, | flint-knife with a pair of wooden pincers, and 





dred and eighty feet. leaving my guide to take charge of the|suspend it on the wrist of the right hand. 
“Not « prince, horses until my return in the evening, when I | Further testimony of their intentions was un- 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, found that he had done as I wished, and in the | necessary. To save myself by flight was 
Ever wore his crown as loftily, as he interval dried some wet paper which I had | impossible ; so, without hesitation, I stepped 
Wears his green coronal of leaves.” desired him to put in order. About an hour’s| back about five paces, cocked my gun, drew 


The white pine is, par excellence, a New| walk from my camp, 1 met an Indian, who, | one of the pistols out of my belt, and holding 
England tree, and has ever been identified |on perceiving.me, instantly strung his bow,|it in my left hand, and the gun in my right, 
with our commercial prosperity. The colo-| placed on bis left arm a sleeve of raccoon skin,|showed myself determined to fight for my 
nists of Massachusetts Bay, at a very early |and stood on the defensive. Being quite satis-|life. As much as possible I endeavoured to 
period, selected it as their cognizance, and | fied that this conduct was prompted by fear, | preserve my coolness, and thus we stood look- 
when they first assumed the rights of a free|and not by hostile intentions, the poor fellow | ing at one another without making any move- 
people, they stamped its image on their coins. | having a never seen such a being as| ment, or uttering a word for perhaps ten min- 
It does not seem to flourish on foreign soil ; as myself before, | laid my gun at my feet, on} utes, when one, at last, who seemed the lead- 
we infer from Loudon’s description, and the | the ground, and waved my hand for him to/er, gave a sign that they wished for some 
ill-favoured figure which he gives as an illus-|come to me, which he did, slowly, and with | tobacco: this I signified that they should 
tration of its general appearance in English! great caution. I then made him place his/ have, if they fetched me a quantity of cones. 
parks and pleasure grounds ; no-tess than from | bow and quiver of arrows beside my gun, and,| They went off immediately in search of 
Gilpin’s complaint of its “ meagreness in foli- | striking a light, gave him a smoke out of my|them, and no sooner were they all out of 
age.” own pipe, and a present of a few beads. With| sight, than I picked up my three cones, and 

Yet even the white pine is overtopped by|my pencil, I made a rough sketch of the|some twigs of the trees, and made the quick- 
the Douglas Spruce (Pinus Douglasi) which est possible retreat, hurrying back to my 
forms the principal part of the gloomy forests| * More surprising still, and, as to the height com-| Camp, which I reached before dark.” 
of Oregon. The extraordinary height which pared with the diameter of the trunk, to us nearly in- It is to be regretted, although under the cir- 


this species attains was first recorded by Lew- | aches tu Wantete teed. Re eae same | cumstances, it is by no means surprising, that 
: e . cies 8 ,w 5 atc, “ meas. . ‘ 

is and Clarke; who state, that the trunk 'S | ured 318 feet in length, although its dene was only Douglas did vot rome, at the tine, complete 
very commonly twenty-seven, and often thirty- | three feet.” data for ascertaining the age of the prostrate 
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THE FRIEND. 


— ai eee , os - se Sitar nae 
trunk he measured, which, as he states, was| the character of such a member among men |ever they chose to stigmatize with being out 


certainly not the largest he saw. But in a} 
block from a smaller trunk, of the same spe- | 
cies, sent to England, “ there are fifty-six an- | 
nual layers in a space of four and a half) 
inches next the outside.” If we suppose the 
large tree to have grown at an equivalent 
rate throughout, it must have been 1,400 
years old when overthrown. 

But the most stately tree in North Ameri- 
ca—apparently an evergreen species of Jaz- 
odium or American Cypress—was subse- 
quently observed by Douglas in Upper Cali- 
fornia. “This tree,” he says, “ gives the 
mountains a most peculiar, I was a 
ing= to say, awful 


becomes that of a real Quaker, and any de- 
fection from it, or the loss of his membership, | 
provided he has not been unjustly deprived of | 
it, go to impair his reputation even in the 
world. The change of station, the privations 
which he suffers from the want of all those 
great privileges he had enjoyed in full commu- | 
nion with dear and valuable Friends, may be | 
followed by consequences seriously detrimen- | 
tal to his present and eternal interests, and | 
also to the children committed to his trust. 





Let any one who is now in the full enjoy- 


of the unity. And where the ruling members 
had lost their place in the Truth, it would be 
a ready way to relieve themselves from the 
force of the testimony of faithful men and 
women, who could not own their defection. 

It is a serious thing to place upon the re- 
cords of a Monthly Meeting a charge against 


|any one, as it immediately suspends him from 


nearly all the benefits of membership, even if 
an appeal against the final decision can be 
placed in the hands of dispassionate men, free 
from fear of party or power. Hence the ne- 


ment of all the blessings conferred by reli-|cessity of ascertaining, before the record is 


gious society, rightly organized and 


govern-| made, that the ch 
appearance—something | ed, imagine for a niomeént that he may one | that it if breach of discipline which subjects 


is true, and if true, 


which plainly tells that we are not in Europe. | day, either through his missteps, or the arbi- | him to disownment ; or, whether the difficulty 
I have repeatedly measured specimens of this| trary decisions of misguided men, be entirely may not be removed without a record, which 
tree, two hundred and seventy feet long, and | deprived of them, and what would be the ap-| may be a reflection, at a future day, upon his 


thirty-two feet round, at three feet above the 

ground. Some few I saw upwards of three | 

hundred feet high.” Truly, these are trees, | 
** to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great admiral, were but a wand.” 


(To be concluded.) 
== 
For ** The Friend.” 


RIGHTS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


prehensions that would irresistibly rush upon | 


him of the sad effects of his fall, or of the 
hard treatment of his fellow-members. In the 


latter case, he could confidently look to his| 


Heavenly Father for the extendings of his 
compassionate regard and protection; and all 
his needs, if he kept watchful and humble, 
would doubtless be supplied by that meek and 
teader Saviour, who came not to destroy, but 
to save. Does not the true Quaker when 
assailed by the suggestion, that one day he 


It would be difficult to estimate the value} shall fall by the hand of the enemy, bestir 
of membership in the Religious Society of} himself to double his watch, and to increase |ly Meeting, by the discipline of the Yearly 


Friends, to one who has yielded to the power 
of Truth, by which the principles of his edv- 
cation have become those of conviction and 
choice, and in which he has grown up to be 
the consistent and experienced Christian. To 
such an one this right must be of inestimable 
value, so long as the privileges which it gua- 
rantees are maintained inviolate. 

His duty to his Saviour, and to his fellow- 


the fervency of his spirit before the Lord, 
that he may keep him from becoming a cast- 
away. All these considerations show the im- 
portance of the right of membership to a real 
Quaker, and how sad must be his feelings, if 
after all his struggles in support of that cha- 
racter, he should be judged, and condemned, 
and “ cast out of the synagogue.” 

In the construction of the discipline, indi- 


character. Here is manifest the wisdom of 
establishing Preparative Meetings ; where the 
alleged offender may appear and confront his 
accusers, deny the charge, if not true, and 
demand an investigation, before, either in the 
order of Society or without regarding it, he 
may be divested of all his dearest rights. 
About thirty years ago a suit was 
brought by a disowned member against a 
i friend, in the trial of which it was deemed 
inecessary by the court to test the cor- 





rectness of the proceedings of the Month- 


| Meeting. The judge remarked, that any 
member ofa religious society had the right to 
relinquish his membership he pleased ; 
| but while he remained a ae he must be 
| subject to its discipline whether he took part 
in the“enactment of its rules or not. If he 
was brought under censure, and in any way 


his case came before this court, as his charac- 
ter might be affected by excommunication, 





creatures is connected with it ; and in the dis-| vidual rights have heretofore been scrupu-|the court would examine whether he had 


charge of these duties, by the aid of Divine 


lously guarded, as well as the interests of the 


Grace, he looks for his growth in religion,| Society; and the principle has long been re- 


and the working out of his salvation. Blessed 
from childhood with the counsel, and the soci- 
ety of fathers and mothers, brethren and sis- 
ters in the truth, he feels the support which 
these impart to him in his religious progress, 
and their cheering influence when his faith is 
proved. In fulfilling the requisitions of his 


cognized and acted upon, that Society had 


been treated according to that discipline ; and 
if it appeared on trial that he had been de- 
| prived of his rights by a course not consistent 





better suffer, than that any species of injustice | with the rules of the society, the court 
or hardship should be acted towards a single| would visit that violation with damages, 
member, by which he may be deprived of any| and he, the judge, would say with heavy 
of his rights. No one can be regularly de-| damages. The clerk of the Monthly Meeting 
clared out of the unity of the body, and then| was called to answer such questions as the 
stripped by others of his eligibility toany duty | court thought proper to prefer—when the 


rd as an ambassador, as an elder, or an/ or office he is qualified for, unless he commits | inquiry was made in relation to the introduc- 


overseer in the church, their countenance and | some overt act violating its doctrines or dis- 
sympathy bear up his hands, and are of|cipline; and in such case he must be dealt 


inexpressible comfort andhelp to him. If he 
has been honoured, and others have rejoiced 
with him on account of the exaltation of the 
Truth, or in bonds, and others have suffered 
with him, how have the unity and fellowship 
of such cheered, or tended to stay his mind 
on the right foundation. [n his private asso- 
ciations, the company of Friends holding the 
same faith, and interested in the transactions 
and prosperity of the same meetings, consti- 
tute much of his temporal enjoyments, Asa 
parent deeply anxious for his children, his 
standing in religious Society must be highly 
important in its influence over their course of 
life, either to attach them to, or alienate them 
from its doctrines and practices. Being long 
identified with the Society, and having main- 
tained its principles by a life of righteousness, 


with according to the provisions of the discip- 
line. It is not competent in any man acting 
in any office, nor in any set of men, under the 
name of a committee, to disfranchise a mem- 
ber, but according to the discipline and esta- 
blished usage of the Society. Were the 
principle once admitted, that a clerk or any 
other individual has the power of his own mo- 
tion to decide, that a Friend possessing all the 
rights of membership equally with himself, is 
disqualified from participating in the concerns 
of the Society, and the free expression of sen- 
timent, it would open the door for constant 
collision, and the most arbitrary conduct. The 
clerk, and those who unite with him, might 


virtually cut off from the rights and benefits of 


church membership, without assigning any 
reason or regarding any discipline, whomso- 


tion of the case according to discipline and 
usage into the Preparative Meeting ; whether 
any thing out of the usual course took place ; 
to which the clerk of the Monthly Meeting 
answering in the affirmative; the court re- 
quested him to state the particulars. He 
replied that a young man appeared on behalf 
of the member complained against and de- 
murred to the charge—when the Preparative 
Meeting at once commenced the nomination 
of a committee to hear him and examine the 
i of the allegations ; and eleven of the 
tothe of the alleged offender were appointed 








to the duty. ‘The lawyers at once saw the 


just and impartial course taken by the meet- 
ing, and one of the plaintiff's attorneys whis- 
pered they might as well give up the trial— 
which the result sustained. 

In another case, one of the overseers failed 
to give an offender timely notice that a com- 












plaint would be presented against him to the 
Preparative Meeting, so that he was thereby 
debarred the privilege of attending it if he 
chose ; and when he appealed to the Quarter- 
ly Meeting, against the decision of the Month- 
ly Meeting, its committee reinstated him, for | 
the failure on the part of the officer to comply 
with his duty, although there was no doubt 
of the offence and his deserved disownment. 

It is of the greatest importance both for the 





THE FRIEND. 


but strike every considerate mind with hor- | 
ror, and induce us to look up with contrite 
hearts to the great and good Father of man- 
kind, to shorten these days of folly and cor- 
ruption. 

How will it compare in that awful period 
when all disguises will be rent off, with the 
meek, the loving disposition so strongly en- 
joined us by the gospel, and which it appears 
even the well-disposed among the ancient 








unity and peace of society, the welfare of the heathen had a prospect of. Numa Pompilius 
members and the effect a disownment may furnishes a striking instance of this, arising 
have upon others within the Yearly Meeting doubtless from his belief and trust in the 
to which the party belongs, as well as the|goodness of that Power which rules the 
influence it may have on the members of) world,—that great Dispenser of events, whose 


other Yearly Meetings, that his rights should 
be strictly and conscientiously maintained. 
The rights of members are all equal and 
stand on the same ground. One has no more) 
authority to invade the standing of another 
than that other has to trample on his. 

Moreover, a precedent set in one Yearly 
Meeting, even when a member has not been) 
regularly and justly disowned, may be re- 
ferred to by persons in another, who, giving | 
Way to a wrong spirit, may plead such a case) 


special providence the heathen Plutarch re- 
marks, was displayed in favour of Numa, to 
serve for a proof of what God, in his mercy 
and love can do, in causing virtue to triumph 
over vice. This I am persuaded would gene- 


irally be the case, if the rulers and others did 


themselves believe in the great truths of the 
gospel. If they endeavoured to inculcate vir- 
tue and that fear of God, moderation and 
industry—that dependence on God—that wil- 
lingness to submit to his will which had so 
great.an influence upon Numa. 

































as authority for similar proceedings against a| But in ei 
faithful one, whose integrity and unyielding | corrupt and unbelieving age, the passions and 
adherence to the Truth and its doctrines, ren-| lusts of men have so got the mastery, as to| 
der him obnoxious to them who have shunned |drive most men headlong rather in what is 
the cross, and swerved from the true founda-| most likely to satisfy their passions, than what 
tion. themselves are convinced would promote the 
If religious meetings, or committees, or any ‘real happiness of mankind, in ruling the pas- | 
of the officers in the society do not keep sions and keeping them in subjection to rea- 
strictly to th ipline and established order, | son. 
how can they™Onsistently condemn and dis-| If Numa, unacquainted as he was with the 
own a fellow member for a supposedsbreach |light of the gospel, was so greatly blessed in 
of that order? The idea that in the church|the maintenance of peace during his long 
there are any who are privileged to deprive | reign, through the promotion of virtue and 
another of his right, whether there is discipline true piety in the regulation of the corrupt 
for it or not, but merely by their nod, cannot | passions of the human heart, bringing them 
for a moment*be admitted,” especially by the | under subjection to that ray of Divine light 
Society of Friends, and in a land where there| Which all men are favoured with, how much 
is no class that has inherited the right to look|more might the rulers of the several states, 
down upon and treat another as beneath it. land others who are acquainted with the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and the example of our 
a. __. |meek and suffering Saviour expect the Divine 
ee ee | blessing on their endeavours, if by precept and 
Relics of the Past.—No. 31. example they would labour to inculcate those 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is| principles of piety, moderation, and industry, 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere | hi h A sly d h fi f 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will| Which so conspicuously drew the favour 0 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. Heaven on Numa’s unremitted concern for the 

The following letter of Anthony Benezet is|true welfare of his people. 
copied from the rough draft in his own hand- Antuony BENEZET. 
writing ; it appears to have been written in 
. . . . ——e 
the year 1781, on the occasion of his printing | eth 
a volume of religious tracts. 


To G. Ewen. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Voyage to the East, and overland journey 


Though personally unknown, I take the feck. 

liberty affectionately to salute thee, and here-| In the year 1841, John Hood, of Stoneridge, 
with send a small collection of religious Tracts, | Berwickshire, embarked at Plymouth (Eng- 
and an extract from Soame Jenyns’s Evidences|land) for Australia,im the ship Lady Kenna- 
of the Christian Religion; the contents of|way. The vessel was crowded with emi- 
both of which, I trust, from the generosity of | grants, consisting of * Irish, Scotch, English, 
thy disposition and tender feelings for the suf-| Germans, French, mechanics, cottagers,” &c. 
fering of mankind, will meet thy acceptance.|The voyage was marked by many interesting 
Indeed the grievous effect of war, both with|incidents, some gales of wind, storms, acci- 
respect to the depravity of manners, as well|dents, and loss of life. His arrival is thus 
as the dreadful destruction it occasions, as| described :—— 

particularly described in that of the last Ger-| ‘ Sydney at last burst upon us ; its situation 
man war in the collection of tracts, cannot)is beautiful, and its environs infinitely supe- 





rior to all our anticipations. After crossing in 
an open boat a ferry, calm as a lake, at a 
place called Billy Blue’s, we at last entered 
the town, and, having made our way to the 
principal hotel—Petty’s—sat down once 
more, and for the last time together to break- 
fast ;—and such a breakfast !—all fresh and 
land-like—fresh eggs, fresh butter, and fresh 
cream. How it may be with genuine nauti- 
cals, | know not, but with landsmen, the first 
breakfast on shore, after a four months’ voy- 
age, is an event not to be forgotten.” 

~ It was in the Tenth mo. that the voyage ter- 
rminated; the author remained in Australia 
until the next Third mo., when he embarked 
in a ship for Bombay, on his return home, by 
way of India and Egypt. In seventy-seven 
days from Sydney, John Hood reached Bom- 
bay, on the Ist of the Sixth month. He 
says :-— 

“The view of Bombay from the sea is 
pleasing ; surrounded as it is with its tall co- 
coanut and cabbage trees, its light-houses and 
numerous bungaloo. It was less extensive, 
however, than I expected to have found it, and 
after the beauties of Sydney, it certainly ap- 
peared to me, at first, tame and uninteresting ; 
but the shipping was, above all calculation, 
and far beyond what had ever been seen in 
Western India.” 

“ The change from Australia to India was 

much more striking, much more novel in every 
way, than from England to Australia. The 
dense multitudes of coloured people, of every 
shade, caste, and dress—the Eastern style of 
architecture, often rich with carved external 
decoration, mixed with some ancient Portu- 
guese remains—the conveyances, singular in 
appearance as in name; from the palanquin, 
with its bearers and runners, to the hearse- 
like shigreem—and the splendid equipage of 
the wealthy Parsee. All things were unlike 
what is seen in any other division of the globe: 
the fine-looking, trimly-attired Persian, in 
his muslin vestments; the stately Parsee, 
with his pink silk trowsers, white robes and 
shawls, and most unbecoming head-gear ; the 
Hindoo or Gentoo, Jews, and Arabs, wild as 
their steeds, with their suspicious and glaring 
|eye'looking from under their kefeith ; Chi- 
\nese, Africans, and Europeans; the Hindoo 
women, with their naked children riding on 
their sides—covered with ornaments on fin- 
gers, wrists, elbows, ankles, ears, and nose ; 
beautiful in form, which their becoming man- 
tle, the saarie, is so well, yet so modestly, 
calculated to display in all its gracefulness. 
The tout ensemble formed such a contrast to 
all which the eye has been accustomed to in 
England or Australia, that I felt as if I had 
suddenly landed in another world, where peo- 
ple, language, and every thing were new and 
unknown to me.” 

The 19th of the Sixth month, the author 
left Bombay in the steam-ship “ Cleopatra,” 
of 800 tons, and after a long passage of twen- 
ty days, reached the anchorage of Aden, on 
the shore of Arabia, and the next day em- 
barked on board the steamer Bernice, of 230 
horse power for Suez. 

“ Aden is a most singular place ; it was 
once one of the first ports in Arabia Fe- 
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THE FRIEND. 





lix, but has dwindled down almost to no-| But the site of this fort is still pointed out as 
thing.” the spot to which the fleets of Solomon 
“ Afier leaving this place, for four hours, | brought the treasures of Africa and Asia. 
we had very rough weather; but as we got| ‘ [Seventh month] 18th. On entering the 
beyond the bay, and shallow water, it gradu- | sea of Suez, the Egyptian and Arabian shores 
ally improved, and towards night became very |are both bound with high mountains, scath- 
fine. For the first time in my life, I slept on|ed and blighted-looking, without a tree or 
deck, wrapped up in my Australian cloak, and) plant on their sides; and in some places, 
in the morning we reached that ‘ gate of| where they do not shelve perpendicularly into 
affliction,’ the Strait of Babelmandel, the ce-| the sea, there are plains of sand between them 
lebrated entrance into the Red Sea. ‘This, at|and the shore. ‘The curse of sterility seems 
night, is a ticklish passage, and the lead was|to have gone over the entire country ; in eve- 
kept going on both sides.” ry direction are mountainous wastes and arid 
“« We are now opposite to Mocha ; at which | sands, with the sacred sea rolling between.” 
place, however, in consequence of our enmity| ‘“ This is [the First-day of the week], and 
with the chief, we do not touch. The cele-| it has been to me a day of unspeakable inter- 
brated coffee takes its name from this place,|est. Very early in the-morning I was up, 
though none is grown in the neighbourhood, | and from my cabin window gazed with ineffa- 
or sold in the town. ‘This must delicious spe- | ble delight upon the range of hills which sur- 
cies of the bean is a small one, picked out of} rounds Sinai. The dread mountain itself 
the common produce of the district in which | is veiled in distance and in clouds, as it ought 
the coffee plant is grown, about fifty miles off ;|to be. ‘The whole mass rears a stern, awiul- 
and it is rarely sold at all, being only collect- | looking front grandly to the sky ; irregular, 
ed for presents by the wealthier growers ;|sharp, broken, scarped, bold, and bare, up- 
forty shillings would not buy a pound of real | towering high into the clouds! Every foot of 
Mocha coffee, as it is termed, in all Arabia.” | ground is sacred. Sinai, where the man of 





“17th. The sun, as he set last night, fiery |God witnessed the glory of his Creator! I 


red, behind the high range of mountains that | have no words to express the awe I feel at be- 
rise above Cosseir, foretold a gale of wind; | holding the scenes and realizing the impres- 
and accordingly a sharp north-wester arose |sions which have been at once sacred and 
this morning, and is still blowing most furi-| familiar to the mind, from the earliest child- 
ously. ‘This range of hills is seen forty-five|hood. * * * Jebel Moussa, the Hill of 
miles off; but, vast although it be, it excited | Moses, is still the name of this spot of holiest 
little interest in our minds, now that the stu-|earth ; and Jebel Serbal is a bold, broken 
pendous mountains round Mount Sinai are in| range of barren granite, between which and 
view. Sinai a fertile vale—the Paran of the Bible— 

The mountains encompassing this holy hill| covered with fruit trees and watered by a 
tower before me. Mount Sinai itself lies| beautiful stream, gladdens the eye amid the 


one night, it behoved to be a place where six 
hundred thousand could be transported in that 
time. At the place I fix upon as satisfactory 
to myself, the sea is little more than twelve 
| miles in width ; a valley on the Egyptian side, 
sufficiently capacious for the whole host of 
Egypt, lies open to the sea, but flanked on 
either side by high mountains; and opposite, 
or on the Arabian side, is a landing-place, 
sufficient also for their reception. After their 
deliverance, their route was first to the Well, 
three days’ journey to the southward, which 
they found bitter; and at about that distance 
still exists the bitter well of Harvarah, or Ma- 
rah—the “ Well of Moses”—nauseous, not 
drinkable, as in the days of his trials. South- 
east from thence, towards Mount Sinai, in a 
vale, and within its ranges, still stands the 
rock where he struck, and water flowed. The 
| water still issues from it, and several gashes 
since made, no doubt, by travellers on its face, 
| point it out as the scene of this impressive 
imiracle. Near the top of the Mountain of 
| Horeb, the members of one of the richest reli- 
| gious communities in these countries drag out 
| their devout but monotonous life. It isa Greek 
church monastery, perched so high on a rock, 
that no access exists to it but by ropes; it is 
called St. Catherine’s. I cannot fancy any 
retreat in the world so suitable to an ancho- 
rite as this on the hill of Sinai.” 

| The author reached Suez at 8 in the eve- 
ning, and started for Cairo at 12 o’clock at 
‘night: after paying £6 10s. fare (which 
| includes eatables but not drinkables.) ‘The 
passage is thus described. “The vans have 
|two wheels, and are on strong springs ; each 
has four horses and a driver #@here is also a 







































. rugged, flanked on every hand by other moun- 


several miles inland, and is surrounded on all 
sides by hills; but there it was that God him- 
self was visibly present—there it was that 
man talked with his Maker! In looking tow- 
ards it, one feels almost constrained to veil the 
face in reverential awe.” 

«It is a bleak high-soaring range, bold and 


tainous masses of the same character, occupy- | 
ing that angle of country which divides the 
sea of Suez from that of Akaba. Regarding | 
many places and localities mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, there is doubt; but regarding this there 
is none. There indisputably stands the bare 
desolation of Sinai, where the majesty of God | 
condescended to discourse with man—where 
He gave His law to His people more than 
three thousand years ago.” 

“We now enter the sea of Suez, leaving 
what is nautically called the Red Sea behind 
us, and the gulf or sea of Akaba on our right, 
the two heads of the Red Sea. This gulf of 
Akaba is also a region of peculiar interest. 
At its northern end stood the Ezion Gaber of 
Solomon, (now Akaba,) where he built his 
fleets, which place is still called the Golden 
Port. ‘The sea has no soundings! and from 
its shore runs the valley of Idumea, and near 
it Mount Hor towers on high, where Aaron 
lies.” 

“The town of Ezion Gaber, at the top of 
the Elanitic Gulf or Sea of Akaba, no longer 
exists: in its stead stands the crumbling fort 
of Akaba, surrounded by a few palm trees. 





measureless desert.” syce, or groom, who sometimes rides on the 
« There is a very high trebly-pointed moun- | shaft, but generally running alongside, accom- 
tain on the African (Egyptian) side, now op- | panies the carriage through the whole desert, 
posite to us, of a singuler-appearance, said to}a distance of eighty-four miles,—a wonderful 
be twelve thousand feet in height, called|exertion one would think, but being accus- 
Mount Goreb. It is nearly on a line with the | tomed to it they appear to make very light of 
last elevations, considered as belonging tothe |it. The first stage we got over tolerably 
Jebel Moussa ranges; and Bell, a tra-| well, from the novelty of the thing. The 
veller in these countries, tells me that ihe | train consisted of four vans, which kept close 
Arabs have a tradition that it was near this| together, either alongside each other or fol- 
place that the children of Israel crossed the | lowing in the same track, and rolling along at 
Red Sea. If so, and such a sea ran aS now |about five miles an hour. The second ten 
boils around us, Pharaoh and his host would | miles, the desert was of a different character : 
not have been long kept in suspense or|the route became encumbered with nume- 
pain.” | rous stones, which our Jehu took no trouble 
“ The exact spot where the children of Is- | to avoid ; and our bones, at the termination 
rael, six hundred thousand in number, were | of the stage, were terribly shaken. 
led across, is, however, a point on which; “ We reached the middle station—forty- 
scarcely any two travellers agree. I have | four miles—by about ten a. m., less fatigued 
already mentioned the place which the Arabs|than I had anticipated, the track having 
point out as the spot where this miracle was | rather improved the two last stages ; and here 
performed. we rested till four, in order to escape the heat 
Stephens, on the other hand, supposes it |of the day. Our route had been strewed all 
to have been nearer to Suez; but on sailing | the way with the remains of camels, which 
up the sea, the spot appears to me almost to | had perished, leaving their melancholy record 
point out itself. The place to which I refer|of the miseries formerly undergone in this 
is some few miles south of Suez, opposite a| wild region, Now, all these sufferings and 
valley still called Waddeh Moussa, or the val-| dangers are at an end, and at present one 
ley of Moses, betwixt Ras Attakah and Suez. | travels as safely, though surrounded with the 
We are told that the Israelites were in a val-| lawless Bedouin, as we do in England : and 
ley, hemmed in by mountains and the sea, and | this astonishing change results solely from 
that Pharaoh’s host was in pursuit. From | their knowing that Mahomed Ali would scour 
the Egyptian side then they came from Mig-|the country from one end of it to another, 
dol, and as the passage was accomplished in|and leave not one of their heads upon its 














shoulders, Were any violence done without | tion, we shall avail ourselves of such as we 


his permission. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
LINES 


Suggested on attending a funeral at Shortcreek Bury- 


ing-ground. 


Not to the darksome grave we turn, 
When friends are called away, 
To draw our comfort from the urn 

That hides the mouldering clay ; 


Dark were the prospect,—deep the gloom, 
Were thus our views confined, 

But faith triumphant o’er the tomb, 
Surveys the immortal mind. 


Here ‘neath those rounded heaps of earth- 
So closely strewed around 

Death’s trophies—forms of varied worth— 
In earth's embrace are bound. 


Arrested by that tyrant stern, 
W hose pris’ners ne’er escape, 

To throbbing hearts no more to turn, 
Though throbbing hearts should break. 


Uaconscious of each tender tie, 
That formed the bliss of home, 

The wife, the mother, sister lie, 
The father, husband, son. 


The friend, the brother ;—parted all— 
Each earthly link unbound— 

The early bud, the expanding flower, 
The silent house have found. 


Now could those icy lips but move, 
And wonted voice resume, 

To us might flow the sounds of love, 
Thus speaking from the tomb :-— 


Ah! haste away ;—in us behold 
The end of earthly joys, 

Soon grow our warmest pleasures cold 
Earth’s sures are but toys. 


THE FRIEND. 
















Almanac for 1845 has been printed, as the 
supply last year fell short of the demand: 
those who prefer them with a neat cover can 
be supplied at a small additional cost. 

For the information of Friends residing in 
Indiana, it may be well to state that a quan- 
+ has been forwarded to Richmond on 
sale. 

It is hoped that this notice may be the 
means of inducing those who feel interested 
in promoting the increased circulation of this 
useful publication by placing them in stores in 
their respective neighbourhoods, to forward 
early orders to the agent. 


Joserpn Syowpon, 
No. 84 Mulberry street. 


Henry Longstreth, bookseller, No. 347 
Market street, has in press, a brief account of 
William Bush, late carpenter on board the 
‘* Henry Freeling ;” including a very interest- 
ing and instructive correspondence between 
him and our late Friend, Daniel Wheeler. It 
will be ready for delivery the latter part of 
next week. 


Eighth month 29th, 1844, 





have. It appears then that the meeting was 
held at the regular stated period, commencing 
on second-day, the 29th of the Fourth month 
last, continuing, the account states, about the 
usual time, not specifying how many, but of 
course several days. “It was very fully 
attended ; particularly by large numbers of 
the youth. The consistent appearance of 
many of these, especially the women Friends, 
was such as must have been satisfactory to 
their elder brethren and sisters. The busi- 
ness generally was transacted in great har- 
mony, much advice and religious counsel was 
given by well concerned Friends, and the 
meeting was considered, as a whole, to have 
been a peculiarly favoured season.” Among 
other subjects which claimed attention, was 
the case of an appeal, which, as evincing the 
scrupulous care of Friends in that country to 
maintain our religious testimonies inviolate, 
is worthy of record. The following is an ab- 
tract of the case as given :— 

* An appeal from a member of Cahir meet- 
ing, in the county of Tipperary, against the 
decision of Munster Quarterly Meeting in his 
case, was referred to a committee, and was 
decided against him. The appellant then 
required to be heard in the meeting at large, 
and the meeting confirmed the decision of the 
committee, and of the Munster Quarterly 
Meeting. Thecase was this. The appellant 
is land agent to some noblemen and others. 
He receives their rents and rent charges, and 
applies the proceeds according to order from 
his employers, He was dealt with by his 
Monthly Meeting for exacting and paying 
away the tithe rentcharge. He objected that 

































Having a few months since noticed in 
“ The Friend” an invitation to read Barclay’s 
Apology, I wish to extend a similar one to 
George Fox’s Journal, as containing a beau- 
tiful, practical exemplification of the princi- 
ples contained in the Apology. 


DYMOND’S ESSAYS. 












Then humbly bow, while yet the voice 
Of mercy fain would win, 

Let heavenly treasure be thy choice, 
Redemption seek from sin. 


Drink of Christ's cup, and be baptized 
In that all-cleansing flood, 

Which all the saints have realized, 
The Saviour’s precious blood. 


And if the Christian's narrow way 
These parted ones have trod, 

If in their life, from day to day, 
Their walking was with God, 


"Fhen mourner, all thy tears refrain— 
For as earth’s vestments part, 

The grave no victory can obtain, 
No sting possess death’s dart. 


Now round the throne ascends their song, 
Ascribing glory due, 

The song of Moses and the Lamb, 
An anthem ever new. 


Harrisville, Ohio, Seventh month 26th, 1844. 





THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 31, 1844. 








In accordance with our desire to keep up 
regular notices of all the Yearly, Meetings of 
our religious Society as they occur, we had 
hoped that through some direct channel we 
should have been furnished with some parti- 
culars in relation to the late Yearly Meeting 
of Dublin, representing the comparatively 
small, but interesting body of Friends in Ire- 
land. In the absence of this direct informa- 


he did so, not as principal, but as agent or 
clerk—that in his individual capacity he re- 
fused to pay tithe, and bore a consistent testi- 
mony ; but that as agent he had no discretion, 
and was only an instrument in the hands of 
others. 
and the individual stands disowned.” 


This, however, was thought invalid, 


Friends’ Select School for Girls in New 
fork. 


This school will be re-opened on the 2nd 


of Ninth month, in the pleasant and commo- 


dious rooms at No. 35 Orchard street. 

The rates of tuition will be four, six, eight 
and ten dollars per quarter respectively, for 
the four classes, the lowest being confined to 
the elementary bratches, while in the high- 
est, the pupils may avail themselves of the 
opportunity of learning any of the studies pur- 
sued in more advanced seminaries. French, 
Latin and Greek will be taught at a small 
extra charge, by the principal; or if a large 
class be formed for the former, a French 
teacher will be engaged. 

Joun Couns, Principal. 


Eighth mo. 26th, 1844. 


MORAL ALMANAC, 


Calculated for the Meridians of the Middle 
and Western States. 


Friends in different parts of the country are 
reminded that a much increased edition of the 









For sale at the office of “ The Friend,” by 
George W. Taylor, at fifty cents per copy, or 
five dollars per dozen, cash. [Those who 
wish to possess this excellent work, or to ob- 
tain it for distribution, would do well to avail 
themselves of the present opportunity. ] 


FRIENDS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 


This institution, under the care of the 
‘School Association of Women Friends,” 
was re-opened, at the usual place, James’s 
street, near Sixth, on Second-day, the 26th 
instant. 


Marniep, on Fifth-day, the lst of Eighth month, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Canterbury, Orange county, N. Y., 
Rosert E. Rivne, to Racnen Wexptna. 


—-——, at Friends’ Meeting, Twelfth street, on 
Fourth-day, 28th instant, Frepericx Coins, to Lett. 
tT14 P. Dawson, daughter of Mordecai L. Dawson, all of 
this city. 
———————— 


Diep, on the 7th of Second month last, at his resi- 
dence, Rictarnp Carman, an elder and member of Stan- 
ford Monthly Meeting, in Duchess county, state of 
New York, aged 86 years, The death of this dear 
friend is a bereavement to his surviving companion, 
they having lived together in much harmony for more 
than sixty years—their kindness and hospitality to tra- 
velling Friends, will long be remembered by many who 
have partaken thereof, and found in their habitation a 
resting place. To his children and neighbours he was 
a good example, and beloved by his friends for his up- 
right and consistent deportment. 
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